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A GLANCE AT PESTALOZZIANISM. 
PART II. 
BY LOWELL MASON, MUS. DOC. 

We now proceed to speak of some of the more positive characteristics 
of the system. 

The Pestalozzian teacher looks first and always to the constitutional 
nature of the child, as the basis of his work ; here he finds the germ of 
those faculties which he is to draw out, strengthen and make perfect. 
His instrument is instruction; it is by this, or the communication of 
knowledge, that the mental machine is set in motion. He first appeals 
to the external senses, which he desires to awaken to a consciousness of 
the reality of the objects around. From these he leads, through the 
feelings, which he must never fail to enlist, to reflection and the logical 
powers, To enlarge the sphere and to give certainty and precision to 
the perceptions, to quicken the feelings, and to invigorate the powers of 
thought, is his constant aim. 

In close connection, follows the knowledge of language, always neces- 
gary in all departments and at every step of the educational process ; the 
teacher endeavors, from the first, to train his pupils to such a careful use 
of words, as will enable them to express with precision those things 
with which they have become acquainted. This he never neglects or 
passes by in a superficial manner. He, leads first to do or to know, and 
then in close connection fo express or to define. He does not, indeed, at- 
tempt to draw out complete or scientific definitions or descriptions, but 
only such ag will define clearly what the pupils actually know, or can do. 
The use of language is not to go before, nor yet to linger behind, but is 
ever to be made a companion—a help-meet to the knowledge of things. 
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‘¢ Words and things,”’ says Dr. Watts, “are most easily learned together.” 
But it may be asked, ‘‘ why shall we accept from the pupil, at any stage 
of his progress, an imperfect definition or description, or one which is 
not full and complete?” The answer is, because he, as yet, knows only 
in part, and he is never to be called upon to describe or define that which 
he has not yet learned, but only that which he already knows. Com- 
plete and logical definitions cannot be understood until there is complete 
and logical knowledge ; and the pupil should never be required or permit- 
ted to repeat over mere words which he does not understand. Definitions, 
descriptions and explanations must be comprehensive and correct, when 
viewed in connection with the pupil’s knowlege or attainments ; but such 
as are satisfactory to-day, may require modification or reconstruction to- 
morrow, or as progress is made and more extensive views are acquired. 
Technical terms should be withheld until they are needed or become con- 
venient, and that will not be until after the pupils have acquired a clear 
conception of the realities they are intended to designate. Let this 
principle be observed, and there will be no difficulty in a child’s under- 
standing or remembering such words as are ordinarily considered viffi- 
cult, as, for example, the names of geometrical forms, or such words as 
absorbent, adhesive, concave, convex, opaque, perforated, and many 
others, uncommon, perhaps, to children, but of frequent occurrence, and 
most convenient in giving d'stinct and clear lessons on various objects. 
Language is thus brought in as it is needed, and taught, not abstractly, 
but in connection with things, with the various circumstances of life, or 
with those natural objects with which the pupil is made acquainted. 
Aided by language, which re-acts upon thought, suggesting, enlarging, 
knowledge becomes more definite, and the way is opened for further ad- 
vancement. ‘The imagination is soon brought in, and the presence of an 
object is no longer necessary to call forth the idea of it; it is seen men- 
tally, its form is retraced, its proportions are determined ; comparison, 
reason, judgment follow, and the pupil, while yet a child, manifests the 
attributes of a man. 

Again. The Pestalozzian Teacher looks to the whole human organism, 
and endeavors to promote the most harmonious growth of all its powers. 
He is watchful to introduce the various studies as they are needed, and 
is careful so to treat them as to insure the best results, both in respect 
to general progress, and to the development of the particular faculty to 
which each study is more immediately adapted. Does he desire to de- 
velop the powers of imitation and invention? He may resort to draw- 
ing. Does he wish to exercise judgment and reason? He may avail 
himself of arithmetic. Would he strengthen the powers of conception 
and imagination? He relies much upon geography and history. Does 
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he seek to awaken the social feelings, enkindle the kindly affections, and 
promote ‘‘ peace and good will” throughout his little school-kingdom ? 
He calls in the aid of poetry, and invokes the power of elocution and 
cf song. Thus by the aid of each school study, in accordance with its 
peculiar character and adaptedness, should the understandiag be culti- 
vated, and the moral naturs improved. The whole range of school studies 
and employments should be treated according to the natural growth of 
the child, and also according to those laws of association and natural 
growth of the child, and also according to those laws of association and 
dependence by which each faculty in its own progress, is made to pro- 
mote the growth of others. No one should be so cultivated as to pre- 
dominate at the expense of another, but every one should be drawn out 
in accordance with its proper relations to the whole, and always with 
special reference to the highest or spiritual nature of man; and this 
universal development should be, as far as circumstances will allow, simu/- 
taneous. 

‘‘ A child,’ says Pestalozzi, “is like an unopened bud ; and as when 
the bud expands every leaf unfolds, so should it be with the faculties of 
the child.” And long before Pestalozzi, the great English philosopher 
employed the same figure in enforcing the same sentiment. “In form- 
ing the human character,” says Bacon, “ we must not proceed as a statu- 
ary does in forming a statue, who works sometimes on the face, some- 
times on the folds of the drapery ; but we must proceed (and it certainly 
is in our power) as nature does in forming a flower, or any other of her 
productions ; she throws out altogether, and at once, the whole system 
of being, and the rudiments of all the parts.” But they whose high 
office it has been to train the human flower, (perhaps from a desire to 
save labor,) have been too often partial in their proceedings. The leaf 
called memory (for example) has received much more than its proper 
share of attention, while upon those named judgment and reason, grow- 
ing in the region of thought, much less care has been bestowed, and those 
still more beautiful and fragrant, springing from the very heart of the 
blossom, to promote the growth of which requires the utmost care and 
watchfulness, and in which are the seeds of life, have been, too often, 
almost wholly neglected. But that each leaf of this human flower should 
be carefully unfolded, that no one should be neglected, isolated, or pluck- 
ed off, and that they should be all trained in their mutual relations and 
dependencies, so as to make one perfect whole, our system regards as of 
the first importance. The Pestalozzian teacher will so direct his efforts 
as to elicit the correlative influence of the opening powers of the child ; 
he will watch the progress of these powers, and will furnish each with 
its proper aliment, as may be required. But it is said, perhaps, that 
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there are already too many studies in the schools, that the children should 
be kept to a few the more important or disciplinary studies, as grammar, 
or arithmetic, until their powers are well trained, and afterwards give at. 
tention to others. Yet surely the proper time to introduce any study is 
when the opening faculty demands it. Besides, grammar and arithmetic 
are not always disciplinary studies ; they are not so considered in rela- 
tion to muscular strength, nor with reference to taste, fancy, or the imag- 
ination. 

Arithmetic, logic, and the like, do not belong to wsthetics, or to taste 
and beauty, but for development in this department, music, drawing, 
color, poetry and elocution are among the early and most important dis- 
ciplinary studies. The danger arising from a multiplicity of studies, so 
frightful to many, depends upon the why, and the when, and the how, 
and not upon the mere fact of number. If the circumstances of the 
school compel the teacher to crowd in knowledge, or rather the appear- 
ance of knowledge ; if he is obliged to aim at insulated results for the 
purposes of an exhibition close at hand; if he is obliged to treat his 
pupils as though they possessed the powers of imitation and memory 
only, or as mere parrots, maay studies will certainly interfere with his 
success. But if he be not prevented by parental expectatious and impa- 
tience, or by schosl-laws or customs from pursuing the true end of school 
instruction, many studies will be required ; not so much, perhaps, be- 
eause of their intrinsic value, as because of the peculiar adaptedness of 
each to unfold some corresponding faculty of the mind. Pestalozzi’s bud 
has many leaves ; and no good teacher, or friend to the cause of hnmani- 
ty, will willingly neglect the means by which the proper growth of every 
one of them may be promoted. Such an one does not think that there 
are too many, either for himself to take care of, or for the most beautiful 
unfolding of the whole flower. 

One of the first things needed is song, for from earliest infancy should 
be felt the soothing power of lullably from a mother’s soft and gentle 
voice ; for even thus early, by the blessing from above (always given 
when properly sought, ) a kindly moral influence may be exerted, the effeet 
of which will continue as long as the immortal spirit lives. No one can 
be fully qualified for the duties of a teacher or a mother who cannot avail 
herse f of this educational power of song. The eye, too, needs attention 
almost as soon as the voice is heard, nor should its training to forms of 
beauty be delayed after it has begun to perform its proper functions ; 
and the systematic or logical study both of drawing (for the eye and 
hand), and of singing (for the ear and voice) should be commenced at an 
early age ; these should be among the earlier studies, and not be put off, 
as has been common, until the school-going season has well nigh passed. 
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The former should be commenced as soon as the child manifests an in- 
clination to make marks with a piece of chalk ; a suitable black-board 
should be provided and the little hands be guided to the vertical, horizon- 
tal, and oblique lines. Singing, too, should receive attention as soon as 
a tone utterance is manifested. Let not the little voice be hushed be- 
cause of its waverings and uncertain sounds, or its irregular and ill-timed 
accents, or for fear that its action, when judiciously directed, may injure 
the vocal muscles and check their growth; but like the feeble tendril 
just shooting from its parent stem, and feeliag round for its required sup- 
port, so let the voice and every faculty receive the aid and encourage- 
ment it needs. 

Diversity of talent, or the condition and prospects of life, will un- 
doubtedly render it expedient ere long, to treat some studies with marked 
attention, and to give up the expectation of any high degree of excellence 
in others ; but still no one should be shut out altogether from the culti- 
vation of those faculties, which, though differing much in degree, are to 
some extent common to all, even although some may not at present seem 
to be needful for the future. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that instruction does not 
comprise the whole, or even the most important part of the teacher’s 
work ; yet this is of so much moment that it may be proper to avert to 
it again. 

“ The highest end of education,” says Sir William Hamilton, “is not 
to dictate truths, but to stimulate exertion ; since the mind is not in- 
vigorated, developed, in a word educated, by the mere possession of 
truths, but by the energy determined in their quest and contemplation.” 

The Pestalozzian teacher is deeply sensible sense of this, and there- 
fore, with much patience and hard working, he steadily aims at opening 
and bringing into efficient action the various powers of his pupils. He 
desires to train the hand, the heart and the head—to train to see, to hear, 
and to think ; to a consciousness of ability, so that in the iuture acqui- 
sition of knowledge, his pupils may be able to act for themselves, His 
object is not’so much to fill the mind, as to render it capable of filling 
itself. He looks upon the school not only as the place where the know- 
ledge of facts is to be communicated, but where error is to be rooted out, 
and bad habits and associations are to be broken up ; where right prin- 
ciples are to be instil'ed and character formed or improved. He regards 
his work as consisting much in the preparation of the soil ; cutting down 
the trees, digging out the roots, picking up the stones, plowing, draining, 
enriching, and as far as circumstances will permit, casting in the seeds, 
But here he is met by a very commonly prevailing opinion, that mere 
reading, writing and ciphering, in accordance with certain characters or 
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rules, previously learned or committed to memory, constitute the whole 
object and purpose of his work ; its educational end being almost entire- 
ly overlooked. But if the school is to be viewed as a field in which the 
soil is to be tilled, what are the common studies, when considered in relation 
to this end, but implements of husbandry? What are reading, and 
arithmetic, and grammar, and music, and drawing, and all the other 
studies, but hoes and spades and shovels by which the work of human 
culture is to be carried on? 

That the capabilities of the child are the basis, and that the harmoni- 
ous unfolding of all the powers is the province of education, and that 
this great work, so far as the teacher is concerned, is to be carried on by 
the school studies and employments,—these are Pestalozzian principles ; 

but notwithstanding their obvious truth and great importance, they are 
yet far from being generally understood, or certainly from being practi- 
cally applied. 

If it be said that others besides Pestalozzi have understood some of 
these principles, it is most freely admitted ; still we believe he was the 
first to hold them out prominently as principles of schoc] procedure. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 





SPECIAL EDUCATION.—AGRICULTURE AND THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS. 


In July, 1862, Congress passed an act of the gravest import to the 
people of the United States. Under its provisions lands were offered to 
the several States in the ratio of thirty thousand acres for each repre- 
sentative and senator to which the States were entitled under the appor- 
tionment of 1860, for the purpose of providing institutions whose ‘ lead- 
ing object should be, without excluding other svientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

This act, in effect, inaugurates a great scheme of national polytechnic 
education. For, although the institutions to be established in accordance 
with its provisions are called Agricultural Colleges, yet it is manifest, 
from a perusal of the several sections of the act, that the instruction to 
be imparted is by no means limited to that special branch. The appli- 
cations of science to the various arts and military tactics are required to 
be taught, “‘ without excluding classical and other scientific studies.” 
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The disposition which shall be made of this magnificent endowment 
by the several States accepting it, isa question of the greatest importance, 
and there is danger that the designs of the national Cong ress will be de- 
feated in many cases by a misdirection of the means to be derived from 
the grant. We doubt whether the designs of the act will be best sub- 
served by a connection of these agricultural institutions with our colleges 
as they now exist. The act of Congress manifestly points to the organi- 
zation of schools for the promotion of the mechanic arts, and not for ag- 
riculture alone. ‘The objects of our literary colleges seem scarcely to be 
in harmony with those proposed by the scheme before us. Instruction in 
agriculture, and in the applications of science to the arts is a specialty. 
The aims of the American college, as it now exists, are general. The 
purposes of the twoare, therefore, incongruous. An organization which 
would befit the one would not be adapted to the other. 

But there is one feature of the Congressional act which is very signifi- 
cant, and which we hope will not be ignored by those who have the di- 
rection of these matters. That feature is most distinctly and emphati- 
cally expressed in the words, ‘‘to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of 
life.” Whatever method will best subserve this prime object of meeting 
the wants of the “ industrial classes” is the best. If the toiling millions, 
the bone and sinew of the republic, are expected in the future to matricu- 
late at the colleges, and if they cannot be gathered into institutions more 
congenial to their needs and tastes, then we say let the glittering prize 
go to those venerable institutions of learning, and let us make a virtue 
of necessity. 

But it seems scarcely possible that the order of things is to be revers- 
ed in this particular. ‘The masses of the people, the industrial classes, 
will continue as heretofore to receive their only education in the com- 
mon schools. Nineteen-twentieths of the people of this country are thus 
educated, and unless the coveted instruction provided for by this grant 
can be diverted in part, at least, into this channel, it will fail to accom- 
plish its legitimate purpose as expressed in the act. We need not so 
much a highly educated few, who will never mingle in the daily toil of 
the workshop or the farm, but rather the intelligent, thinking many, with 
minds stored with the elements of that knowledge which is to “ fit them 
for the various pursuits of life.’ These suggestions are offered in the 
kindest spirit, and with the sincere desire that a movement so important 
in its aims should not be diverted into awrongchannel. The questions 
involved demand, and we trust they will receive, the most careful and 
dispassionate consideration.— American Educational Monthly. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR VAN WYCK. 


The question being on ordering the Agricultural College bill engrossed 
and to a third reading, Senator Van Wyck, from Kenosha county, arose 
and said : 

Mr. Presivent :—Before this bill shall pass to a decisive vote I will 
ask the indulgence of the Senate while I present a few words in its be- 
half, both as a member of the Committee and as one of the representa- 
tives on this floor of the great interest which it proposes to benefit. 

It is unfortunate, Sir, that a necessity should exist for the introduction 
of a measure of such general interest amid the exigencies of a great war, 
when considerations of public economy may possibly lead many friendly 
to its objects to hesitate in its support. 

The importance of immediate action in order to seeure compliance with 
the terms of the grant of Congress doniting the lands have seemed to 
leave to the Committee no other alternative. It may also serve as some 
sanction to their action to recall that times of war have often been peri- 
ods of great mental activity, and of progress in art and science, and that 
institutions like this, established under similar circumstances, have fre- 
quently remained the noblest monuments of energies and activities which 
public perils have first called forth. 

It is true that this is a moment in which long protracted war with its 
attendant duties seems to menace us with some of its usual financial diffi- 
culties, yet it is a question worthy of most careful consideration whether 
it will be wise for us for that reason to withhold those efforts by which 
we may be best enabled to sustain their pressure. Can we afford to sus- 
pend our exertions in procuring for our State those educational influences 
which gre best designed to aid in develuping its resources and increasing 
its productions ? 

Amid the convulsions and “wild uproar” of war, civil life has still its 
functions and duties—has yet its mission of promoting the welfare of the 
State by educating its citizens and increasing its productive power. 

If these are not to be intermitted or suspended, can we make a better 
bargain, financially considered, for the educational interests of this State 
than by an advance of thirty thousand dollars to secure the sum of three 
hundred thousand to be applied in acquainting its farmers with systems 
intended to give new facilities and augmented power to their industry ? 

It is also unfortunate that the large and important class who are most 
interested in the objects of this bill are not themselves anited in a just 
estimate of its advantages. Hundreds of active, intelligent farmers will 
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rejoice in its passage. Many more will perhaps regret it as of no practi- 
cal utility, and a waste of public money. Were it otherwise, were the 
farmers of this State united in this request, a public sentiment would 
have been created, and an influence thrown in and around these halls, 
which, when the great department of agriculture should appear here, as 
now, to ask at our hands of its contributions the moderate sum—the 
paltry sum, I had almost said—of thirty thousand dollars, would quickly 
silence all cavil and objections. 

Agricultural Colleges differ, Sir, from all other collegiate institutions 
in which the sciences are taught, by their usual connection with a model 
farm, where the” principles of science are practically applied under the 
direction of scientific and experienced men. They proceed on the theory 
that farming is an Art as well as a Science, and propose to improve pre- 
sent systems by the introductions of new methods, and by experiments 
which, if attempted by individuals without the competent knowledge, 
must prove expensive and unsuccessful, It is this distinction which ren- 
ders it undesirable and impracticable to connect the system of instruction 
in all its parts with the existing collegiate institutions of the State. 

T am no enthusiast, Mr. President, in the plan of producing practical 
farmers through the medium of books and of colleges, yet I am not in- 
sensible to the great advantages which will accrue to the farmers of this 
State from a more thorough acquaintance with those natural laws on 
which is based the success of their daily operations. And I shell re- 
joice in the establishment of an institution in which the sons of farmers 
may be instructed in scientific principles, without those associations and 
influences which too often weaken their attachment to their own pro- 
fession. 

While especially adapted to the wants of farmers, this Institution, by 
its Scientific and Polytechnic departments, cannot fail to confer im- 
portant benefits upon the Mining, Manufacturing and all the Industrial 
pursuits of the State. 

The principle upon which it is founded is the education of our indus- 
try, whether engaged in the production of food, or in those other kin- 
dred arts which enables us to command the vast resources of nature for 
our convenience and enjoyment. 

This Institution is intended also by the terms of the bill to perform a 
service which in this enlightened age is regarded as almost indispensable 
to the well being of every state. Bureaux of Agriculture have been 
established at considerable expense in several States of this Union for the 
collection of industrial statistics and reports—the importation and dis- 
tribution of new varieties of seeds and plants—and the introduction of 
improved implements. 
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This important office the bill devolves upon the faculty of this College, 
thus procuring an exceedingly valuable service at moderate expense. 

The value of institutions of this class is no longer a question, and cer- 
tainly here needs no argument ; yet suffer me to direct attention for a 
moment to the remarkable manner in which the rapid increase of their 
number and the liberal endowments made for their support have in many 
enlightened countries indicated the growing appreciation of their advan- 
tages. 


In 1840 there were but nine Agricultural Colleges inall Europe. There 
are now more than five hundred. Russia alone has sixty-eight. Seven 
of the States of this Union have established them, and bills are now 
pending for the incorporation of such colleges before the Legislature of 
nearly all the other Free States. One such institution in Europe has re- 
ceived the sum of five hundred and twenty-five thousand dollar:, besides 
seventy-five thousand dollars for its annual support. 


In our own country, Maryland has appropriated fifty thousand dollars 
—an equal sum being raised by subscription—and six thousand dollars 
to defray its annual expenses. Pennsylvania has appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars twice—in addition to a farm and fifty thousand dollars do- 
nated by the people. Wherever they exist they have been found valuable 
auxiliaries to industrial and social progress. 


There is one view of this bill, Sir, which appeals very powerfully to 
my own sympathies and approval. 


In founding this institution, the State organizes, as it were, a depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and recognizes the claims on its attention of its 
most important branch of industry—recognizes, in fact, the rights of 
labor to special legislation for its elevation and improvement. Ata mo- 
ment when passing events are so triumphantly vindicating the great ad- 
vantages of free labor, I conceive that this State is eminently fortunate 
in having the opportunity to signalize its confidence in its own system, 
by the establishment of an institution so well fealculated to augment its 
power and to add to its culture and ornament. 


It is an argument, Sir, frequently employed against this measure, and 
trom its general acceptance worthy of notice here, that ‘all former in- 
vestments of this character on the part of the State have proved entire 
failures and that further advances in this direction are but a waste of 
the public money.” The history of the institutions of this State is more 
familiar to many here than myself. Yet, when I recall the fact that 
most of the now flourishing colleges of our country have passed through 
a similar period of struggle and unproductiveness—which seems indeed 
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an inseparable condition of their infancy—much as our success in this 
regard may have fallen below our anticipation and the early promise, I 
cannot but entertain the hope that the future of these even will prove far 
less gloomy than their present condition may lead us to apprehend. 


But, Sir, whatever may be their history, or destiny, I am unwilling to 
interpret the lessons of experience as counseling, because of past errors, 
a hopeless and fruitless inactivity. 

Former mistakes, as I comprehend their use, should serve as guides in 
our future action, but not discourage further exertion and enterprise. 

It is also said that “farmers do not desire the establishment of this © 
college—that they do not need it.”’ There is a spirit abroad in our land 
in respect to farmers, which I think is much to be deprecated, and which 
often leads us to listen too readily to the suggestion of the less enlighten- 
ed and liberal of their number. It is the disposition to accept a low 
standard of education and refinement as the measure of the farmer’s wants 
and capacity. It is the spirit which has surrounded many European 
cities with boors and peasants, and has kept them so. If heeded, it will 
close our seminaries of learning, just as even now it seeks in many dis- 
tricts to close our common schools. 


This was not the early American doctrine, and never can become such, 
but to our detriment as a nation. The age that witnesses the degrada- 
tion of this class in its relation to the other classes of society, will mark 
the decay of our social system and national character. And, Sir, I fear, 
unless the advantages shall be afforded this class which are extended to 
almost every other—the means be given of informing them more thor- 
oughly in the principles of their profession—unless we multiply influences 
which in these days of progress will enable the farmers to keep pace with 
the other classes of society in all that can instruct and refine, that age is 
rapidly approaching. 

I am in hopes, Mr. President, that that the bill will pass without further 
amendment, as I believe that in its present form it will best accomplish 
its object. I shall vote for it because the conditions of the grant seem 
to impose the necessity of immediate preparation ; because the honor 
and faith of the State are in a manner already pledged by its acceptance; 
because the financial interests of the State for many years to come may 
not be more favorable to the enterprise, and the State cannot afford to 
wait for its benefits ; and because it is my hope that this young and 
richly endowed State of Wisconsin shall possess, and that speedily, all 
the advantages and educational influences which any other enlightened 
country or sister State may have found Instrumental in the cause of so- 
cial progress and civilization.— Wis. Farmer. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM OPENING INTO HEAVEN. 


In the teacher’s profession, as in every other, we are not to judge of 
the possibilities or the limitations of the calling by its common aspects 
or its every-day repetition of task-work. I protest against the super- 
ficial and insulting opinion, that, in the education of children, there is 
no room for the loftiest intellectual enterprise, and no contact with di- 
vine and inexpressible wonders. Any teacher that so judges his voca- 
tion by its details belittles it. The school room, no less than the phi- 
losopher’s laboratory, the studio, or the church itself, opens upwards into 
God’s boundless heaven. Each of these very sciences I have named has 
moral relations, and terminates in spiritual mystery. And when you 
awaken a feeling of that great truth in your pup! by the veneration, the 
earnestness, and the magnectic devotion of your own mind, you have 
done him a service no less essential to the completeness of his education, 
than when you have informed his understanding of certain scientific facts. 
Arithmetic, for instance, ascends into astronomy, and there you are in- 
troduced to laws of quantity, which make the universe their diagram— 
to the intellectual magnitudes of La Place and Newton—to the un- 
searchable empire of that religion which feels after the God of Arcturus 
and Pleiades. The rules of grammar are only intelligible formularies 
that lie in the utmost boundary of an inexhaustible study. And the 
government of your pupils—what is it but the faint and erring endeavor 
to transfer, into the little kingdom you administer, the justice and the 
love which are the everlasting attributes of the Almighty himself, apply- 
ing them even there to immortal souls. Let us not wrong the dignity of 
such an employment by denying its connection with things unspeakable. 
—Prof. F. D. Huntingdon. 





DIFFICULTIES OF THE ADVANCED TEACHER. 


The teacher who has to deal with more advanced scholars, and whom 
we may suppose to have had some experience in the work, finds difficul- 
ties perhaps as serious and discouraging as the young teacher, though of 
a different character. He must not be surprised if he be not conscious 
of much progressive increase of power and skill. The truth is, that each 
advance in experience unfolds to us new proofs of our weakness and ig- 
norance. The more we know, the more we are conscious of the vastness 
of the unknown. The more skilful we grow in some respects, the more 
we feel our want of skill in other ways. Dr. Chalmers beautifully illus- 
trated this truth by drawing a cirele upon a board, and showing that the 
larger the circumference of light, the larger also was the enclosing of 
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darkness. And if this be true of human knowledge, how much more so 
in regard to that Divine truth, which it is the teacher’s high calling to 
impart toothers. I think it has been recorded of some eminent physician 
that after extensive experience in his profession he made an observation 
this kind :—-‘‘ When I began practice, I could name twenty remedies for 
every disease ; but now I can tell you of twenty diseases for which I 
know no remedy.” But the measuring of our own ignorance is a real 
advance in knowledge ; ‘‘for if any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought.”—LZnglish S. S. Magazine. 





GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The number of these is steadily increasing, and their superior excel- 
lence and efficiency, compared with the ungraded system, is everywhere 
apparent. They have, however, in a few localities, failed to meet the 
expectations, of a portion at least, of their patrons. Still, the fault is 
not in the system, but in the imperfect manner in which it is put in 
operation. 

The practice which most injuriously affects this system, consists in de- 
grading the high school department, by crowding pupils into it before 
they are prepared for the transfer. If in the highest department, a num- 
ber of scholars are admitted who properly belong to a lower grade, it 
will be impossible for the teacher of that department to give instruction 
in his own grade, and at the same time in that of the lower, either so 
well or so thoroughly as he could if he had only his own proper work to 
do. Parents of advanced pupils, finding that their sons and daughters 
are deprived of proper instruction, by the great multitude of classes, in 
branches which should be taught in the lower grades, and finding them 
associated with a throng of undisciplined pupils, conclude to secure pri- 
vate instruction. 

The manner in which this evil springs up is this: The directors find 
that the primary school is too full. They accordingly attempt to relieve 
it, not by dividing and establishing another primary school, but they look 
about for a few of the most advanced pupils and transfer them into the 
next higher grade, befure they have finished the course in the primary 
school. This affords a temporary relief, but has to be repeated, and 
hence all attempts at classification are seriously disturbed. This practice 
causes the second grade to be much crowded, and the same plan is 
adopted for affording relief to ix. In this way pupils are pushed along 
till the high school is reached, which very soon come to partake of the 
nature of a mixed school, and the evils result which ought to be expect- 
ed, causing the dissatisfaction to which we have referred. 
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The high school, to be successful must be made select—scholarship 
alone being the test for admission. Promotions should not be made 
oftener than once, or at most twice in the year, and then only after a 
thorough examination by a competent committee. Suitable persons for 
holding these examinations and recommending the proper transfer, would 
be, the principal of the high school, the secretary of the board of direc- 
tors, and the County Superintendent, and these are the "proper persons 
to assume the responsibility. 


This plan, if rigidly pursued, would make the number in the high 
school in many towns quite small, especially if the course of study is an 
advanced one. But this is no objection. If it is small, greater opportu- 
nity will be afforded for making the organization complete, for giving the 
most thorough and accurate instruction, and for visiting and superintend 
ing the lower grades. If it is of an elevated character and really meri- 
torious, it will soon be sought after, and to get into it will be regarded 
as a prize worth drawing. Besides, the teacher in a high school cannot 
profitably teach so large a number of pupils, as in a4 lower grade. The 
number of studies pursued by each pupil in this, is much greater, and 
the time required for giving efficient instruction longer, than in the more 
elementary classes. Ina proper classification of scholars in a graded 
system, the primary department will of necessity be much the most nu- 
merous. Many children do not live to enter the grammar school, and 
many more have not the disposition or the attainments toreachit. And of 
those who are admitted to the grammar department a still smaller portion 
advance to the high school. 


But while much care should be taken in establishing and perfecting the 
high school, it is no less important that the primary departments be or- 
ganized for the most efficient service ; for they are really the substratum 
upon which the prosperity and usefulness of the whole system must rest. 
It is from this that the higher departments are to be fed. A mistake here 
will be felt throughout the course. 


Great pains should therefore be taken to furnish every apvliance need- 
ed for the health and comfort of this class of pupils ; that the rooms be 
not too much crowded for the most thorough teaching, and for the pre- 
servation of proper discipline and quiet ; that black-boards, and maps, 
and charts, and simple apparatus, suited for this grade of instruction, 
be plentifully supplied. These appliances are inexpensive, compared 
with those needed for the higher grades ; but it is perhaps cven more 
important that they be furnished ; for, the pupils not being capable of 
reflection or much concentration of thought, need a species of instruction 
that addresses itself to the eye, and to the youthful apprehension. 
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Tt is now very generally believed that females can teach this grade of 
schools more successfully and acceptably than males, and experience con- 
firms the belief. Itis however desirable that there be a male teacher 
at hand, who can be appealed to in cases of extreme obstinacy or ma- 
levolence. 


Especial pains needs to be exercised in selecting the teachers for the 
primary schools. A much higher order of talent is needed than is gen- 
erally supposed. A love for the work, aptness to teach, great power of 
endurance, tact in gaining the confidence and affection of pupils and 
leading them at will, methodical and orderly habits, quick and clear per- 
ceptions, with the ability so to communicate as to catch the attention of 
pupils and inspire them with enthusiasm, depth of moral feeling and 
sentiment, and untiring zeal and interest in the welfare of the pupils,— 
are qualities much to be desired in the teacher of a primary school. It 
should not be forgotten that the twig is easily bent, and that the giant 
tree bears the marks of early misuse. 


From four to five hundred pupils are as many as can be conveniently 
collected in one locality, or accommodated in one building. One male 
principal, with from seven to nine female assistants, is, perhaps, the most 
economic and efficient teaching force that can be employed for this num- 
ber of pupils. Ina city or village with eigaut to nine hundred pupils, 
two such schools are needed. With sixteen to eighteen hundred pupils 
there should be four such schools properly located in the four quarters of 
the town. When the population of a place is sufficient to require three 
or four such schools, it will doubtless be found most satisfactory and 
economic to establish a central high school. Then these several graded 
schools will serve for the primary and grammar departments, and be 
tributary to the high school. 


City SurerinTENDENCY.—It is impossible to have a graded system 
kept in successful operation, without a thorough supervision, with power 
to apply correctives. To secure this end, large cities should emply a 
City Superintendent, whose sole business should be to visit and examine 
the schools, and report monthly to the board what each teacher is doing, 
and the working condition—the defects and wants of each school. In 
towns and small cities the principal of the high school can be employed 
one or two hours each day in visiting the subordinate schools, and be 
raquired to report monthly. The propriety and importance of this fea- 
ture will at once be recognized. If each school is allowed to go on inde- 
pendently of every other, its condition and immediate wants being known 
only by the teacher and not properly comprehended even by him, a part 
of the evils will naturally ensue which are inseparable from the ungraded 
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system, and errors will go on multiplying and unchecked. This subject 
is respectfully but earnestly recommended to the attention of the local 
boards. 


In my visitations, some errors have been observed in the construction 
of buildings, and putting the graded system in operation, which should 
be particularly guarded against. Without attempting to present them 
in detail it will be sufficient for present purposes to simply refer to them. 


1. Failure to provide suitable grounds for exercise and sports. 


2. Failure in adopting the means for securing the proper warming and 
ventilating of the rooms. 


3. Neglect in grading the seats and desks, as to height, size and dis- 
tance apart, to suit the age and size of pupils. 

4, Crowding together too many pupils into one room, rendering it 
impossible for a single teacher to manage or instruct them efficiently. 

5. A failure to provide suitable seats and conveniences for class 
recitation, and sufficient amount of apparatus and black-board surface. 


6. Lack of judicious system in promoting pupils from one grade 
to another. 


7. Not employing a competent board to examine and decide upon pro- 
motions. 


8. Want of adequate supervision in carrying out the plan adopted. 


We have dwelt at considerable length upon the concluding topic in this 
report. Its importance, at the present juncture in our school affairs, 
seemed to demand it. Considerable enthusiasm has been manifested 
throughout the Commonwealth in commencing and organizing graded 
schools. Their friends have every where held out the most promising 
results. It is important that the expectations thus raised be not disap- 
pointed, and that the work so will begun, be improved and perfected, 
and its efficiency and popularity sustained. There is danger that through 
neglect it be abandoned to indifference or odium. Such a system in its 
infancy needs to be carefully nurtured. Difficulties are to be anticipated. 
A project so grand, so broad in its foundation, so comprehensive and 
lofty its proportions, cannot be expected to be launched at once into suc- 
cessful operation. Ignorance and bigotry are to be encountered, pride 
and prejudice are to be overcome, and a thousand minor difficulties will 
found in the way, impeding its progress. But the friends of the sys- 
tem may rest assured that if the schools are made good and efficient, 
their final triumph cannot be doubtful—Report of Hon. S. P. Bares, 
Deputy Supt. of Common Schools, Pa. 
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THE TEACHER'S VISION. 


“¢ Another day of toil is o’er,” 

The teacher sighed, as closing door 
With creak and slam, as if by rule, 
Shut out the last one of her school. 


All day she’d heard it creak and swing— 

But now she seemed to hear it sing: 
“Thus back and forth—thus to and fro— 

Aimless and useless see me go.” 

All day the fair and youthful brow 

Had worn a patient guise; but now 
’Twas clouded o’er as if with pain; 

That door whose song had been so plain, 

Recalled her own monot’nous lot, 
Chained to the self-same narrow spot, 
Coming at morn, going at night, 

With thousand yearnings hidd’n from sight ; 
But yearnings not for ease or rest— 

Only to see her labors blest. 

Once she had deemed that meed of fame 
Miglit yot perchance surround her name, 
As one who'd sought by light of truth 
To guide the simple mind of youth. 

But now she thought with aching heart, 
How vain her toil, her skill and art. 

And from her lips came murmuring low— 
“Thus useless back and forth I go.” 

Her proud head drooped with first despair, 
While pitying sunbeams hovered near. 


Their brightness roused her soul at last, 
Expelling thoughts of gloomy past, 
And then a voice, sweet, clear and low, 
“Sang— Onward, upward, teacher go ; 
Thy weary strife of toil and pain 
Shall yet be bless'd—'tis not in vain.” 
The veil of darkness seemed to rise, 
And future things to greet her eyes. 


She saw a man with pen of fire 

Who seemed all nations to inspire, 

And cried, while pen flew swift and light, 
“‘ Her love and pains taught me to write!” 

She knew that rude and barefoot boy, 

¥ ho once had found his chiefest joy 
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In breaking every law and rule; 

Who scouted books and hated school. 
Then while the vision faded slow, 
Rang—“ Onward, upward teacher go !”’ 


Next rose a lofy hall of State, 

Filled with the wise, the good and great, 
Whe gathered round an old man’s chair, 
A sage with frosted beard and hair, 
And asked him how his life had been 

So pure and just—so free from sin. 

The old man’s beard and moustache gray 
Were parted, while she heard him say: 
“Through God ’tis due to teacher kind, 
Who told me first I had a mind; 

Whose word and life, with gentle sway, 
Taught me at length the better way.” 
And then rang forth: ‘‘ Now do ye see 
Thy toil shall not all fruitless be.” 


Then came a drunken jeering crowd 

Of either sex, with laughter loud, 
Draining the dregs of pois’nous bowl— 
Seeking relief for guilty soul ; 

Beyond the reach or thought of skame— 
Men and women only in name. 

And there passed by on th’ other side, 

A fair young maid, who shudd’ring cried— 
“To faithful teacher of my youth, 

I owe my virtue, honor, truth,” 


Anon the sun-beams warm and bright 

Gave to the scene a heavenly light; 

A full clear voice no longer low 

Sang—" On toward Heaven, true teacher go.” 
Angelic tongues took up the song, 

And waves of harm’ny surged along, 

The teacher started from her dreams, 

In time to catch the sun’s last beams. 


Still forth and back the old door swung— 
Anew she read the song it sung. 

That barefoot boy she chanced to meet, 
And ne’er saw he a smile so sweet. 

He littled dreamed, that idle boy, 
Whence came his teacher's new-born joy. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DRPARTMENT, 





Solution of Problem 19.—By comparing the tables of simple and 
compound interest we see that equality is attained at between 10 and 11 
years. ‘1'o find the fraction of the 11th year: 

1,000000 = simp. int. $1.00 for 10 years. 

.967153 = comp. “ “f a 

.032847 = difference at the end of 10 years. 

-137705 = compound interest for the 11th year. 

10 = simple a6 a “ “ 

.037705 = difference for the 11th year. 

Then poem = .8713 part of the 11th year required, to become equal. 
And 10.8713 years— Ans. S. LirtLerre.p. 


Norg.—The principle upon which the fraction of the eleventh year is 
computed, in the above solution, may be demonstrated as follows : 
Let m + n represent any number of years, m being a whole number 


and 7 a fraction. 
Assume c = comp. interest of one dollar for m years at r per cent. 
6c “cc ‘“ “ “c “ R ““ 
“ “ “c m + n “ “cc r “cc 
“c “ “c “ 6c OR “6 


S = simple 

C = comp. 

S = simple “ 

Then C=(c +1) rn+c,andS = Rn +s. By equating the values 
s—e 


of C and S we find n = cine 


Solution of Problem 25,—If A can do the work in 10 days and 2 hours, 
or in 92 hours, and B can do the work in 13 days and 3 hours, or in 133 
hours; A, in one hour, can do 1, part of the work, and B, in one hour 
can do ;}; part of the work. Then 4 and B together, in one hour, can 
do gs + ghey = 73530 Of the work. 1 + 7333, = '233° = the number 
of hours it will take 4 and B to do the work. If C could do as much 
in 3 of a day as A and A could do in $ of a day, (133° + 4) x 3 = 3059 
= the number of hours it willtake Ctodothe work. *33° +11 = 4439 
= the number of days it will take C to do the work. 


Cassels Prai-ic, Wis. J. F, Barker. 
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Solution of Problem 26.— 

Since A’s money + } of what the rest have = $137, 

zof A’s “ + 4 of what they all have = $137, 
andA’e ©“ +3 *% & @ Was 3 of 6187. 

Reasoning in a similar manner with the other conditions, we find 

B’s money + } of what they all have = i of $137. 

C’s money + } as “= 3 of $137. 

D’s money + } i “= $ of $137. 

Adding these four expressions, ',37 of what they all have = 3'7 of $137 
.*. what they all have = #33 of $137 = $317. Since A’s money + tof 
$317, = Zof $137, A’s money = $47. Similarly, B’s money = $77, O’s 
= $92, and D’s = 6101. W. 


Solution of Problem 27.—Allow me to offer the following not original 
solution of problem 27. The two hands are together at 12 o’clock. 
The minute hand passes the hour hand 11 times in 12 hours; and the 
times between these passings are equal; or, the 11 passings divide 12 
hours into 11 equal parts, each = 1,'; hours. 

When the hands are together, the minute hand has 360 degrees to gain 
on the hour hand, before they will be together again. The hands are 
together the third time between 3 and 4 o’clock, and they will form the 
given angle (36 degrees equal one-tenth of a circle) just before, and also 
just after that event. Hence, they will come to tbe given position at 
2,5, times 1,'; hours, equal 3,’; hours, past 12, and also at 3), times 1, 
hours, equal 324 hours, past 12 o’clock. A. W. Waircom. 


Solution of Problem 28.—Let d = number of rods in the diameter of 
the field ; then 3.1416 x d = the circumference, and } x 3.1416 x d? + 
160 = area in acres. 16 x 3.1416 x d= number of rails in the fence 
= number of acres in the field. Hence } x 3.1416 x d? = 16 x 3.1416 
xd; .°. d@=160x 16x 4. Amicus, 


Correct solutions have been received from A. W. Truesdell, Julius H. 
Barker, Byron L. Aldrich, P.O. K.and E. J. W. We have also several 
solutions from S. Littlefield. 


Problem 33.—The sides of a triangular lot are 99? feet, 84} fect, and 
532 feet ; what is the greatest length of boards that can be used in 
fencing without cutting a board ? 


Problem 34.—There are two numbers, such that ? of one exceeds $ of 
the other by 107}. What is the ratio of the numbers ? 
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Problem 35.—A man borrows a certain sum of money at 6 per cent., 
and lends half of it at 7 pent., and the other half at 9 per cent. At the 
end of the year he finds that he has gained $96 by the operation. What 
was the sum borrowed ? 


Problem 36.— One side of a triangle = 15, one of the angles adjacent 
to that side is 135°, and the sum cf the other two sides = 25. Requir- 
ed a solution of the triangle. W. 


Problem 37.—Find the value of the fraction vm — n+ V¥m— Vn 


ym* —n 


when m = n. 


Problem 38.—Our doctor’s age is double mine, 
“Our pastor’s age is twenty-nine ; 
If to their sum you do add eight, 
Square root then take, a sum you make, 
To which then add just thirty-two, 
Makes twice my age and this is true : 
So tell each one his years—how few. 
Menomonee Falis. E. RopENBERGH. 





A Worp azsovut Cuairs.—An eminent physician, speaking of our 
chairs, remarks that they are too high, and too nearly horizontal. We 
slide forward, and our spines ache. The seats should be fifteen or sixteen 
inches high in front for men, and from eight to fourteen inches for chil- 
dren and women. The back part of the seat should be from one to three 
inches lower than the front part. This is very important. The depth 
of the seat, from front to back, should be the same as the height. The 
chair back is likewise unphilosophical. The part which meets the small 
of the back, should project furthest forward. Instead of this, at that 
point there is generally a hollow ; this is the cause of much pain and 
weakness in the small of the back. The present seats produce discom- 
fort, round shoulders, and other distortions. 

This subject especially demands the earnest attention of all who are 
interested in the construction and furmshing of school houses. —American 
Educational Monthly. 

— en 

Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this school, and let 
all its studies tend, not to fill the memory with loads of words, but to 
strengthen the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the ac- 
tive powers.— Osgood. 
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TOWN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Friend Prapr:—I noticed some time ago a communication in the 
Journal in regard to Town Teachers’ Associations, and us you desire to 
have some information of the nature and the proceedings of the ‘ Pioneer 
Town Teachers’ Association of Iola,” I hereby comply with your wishes, 
and give a few items of our work‘and our experience. 

We meet on the first and third Saturday of each month. Every teacher 
is a member, after paying 25 cents and signing the constitution. Per- 
sons who are preparing for teaching are admitted by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation, after having presented certificates of good scholarship and deport- 
ment from their teachers. Absence and tardiness are fined. These 
moneys are used for a Teacher’s Library, 

Our meetings are conducted according to a programme, thus: Singing, 
Call of the Roll, Reading of the Minutes, Excuses, Mental Arithmetic, 
Written Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Reading of Compositions, Gram- 
mar, Geography, General Exercises, Miscellaneous Business. Wesuspend 
our rules at pleasure, and adjourn to any school-house we please. As 
President of the Association, I try to enforce all the rules, and require 
of the members to solve certain problems, or to write compositions, or 
to prepare certain lessons. At recess they have access to the library, 
where they exchange books, under strict regulations. 

This Association has boen in existence for nearly three years, and I 
will name some of those points which I believe of high importance for 
the success of this or any other similar society : 

1. To observe punctuality and to adhere to the rules. 

2. ‘To piepare properly for the meetings and to try to make them in- 
teresting and beneficial to the members. 

3. To assign lessons and problems to the members, and to reject all 
excuses, except sickness. 

4. To meet in school-houses where the school is in session and watch 
the proceedings of the teacher, and criticise the teacher after the school 
is dismissed. 

5. To change from teaching in classes, representing scholars of differ- 
ent ages, to general exercises and discussions, as often as may be deemed 
necessary. 

6. To converse on the news in the field of education, examinations, 
changes in school-law, etc. 

7. To celebrate the Anniversary in connection with the schools. 

8. The President of the Association to be the first and the last, and 
the hardest working member. 

The last three years have given me ample time to try our plan ; and I 
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judge that Associations fail to work well only when the teachers are not 
sufficiently educated and interested in their profession. But the leaders 
should know that success depends entirely on a judicious management ; 
they must study the members and their wants, and try to supply the 
latter ; and the members, while doing their part faithfully, must believe 
in success, for faith will conquer all things. 

We have succeeded here very well. Our town furnishes more teachers 
than any other of the same population. At present we have about twenty 
active members in the Association, and our members teach in general 
good schools. But this state of our association cost a great deal of labor. 
I often drive twenty or thirty miles, Friday evening, to attend the Asso- 
ciation on Saturday ; and it sometimes requires much patience, especially 
if I find many of the members absent or unprepared, after I have worked 
so hard for their benefit. 

I am very truly yours, J. WERNLI. 

Iola, Waupaca Co., April 2, 1864. 


[This Association, if we mistake not, embraces teachers in several 
towns.—Epr]. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Below will be found an act, passed at the late session of the Legisla- 
ture, amending the school law in a few particulars. Section one provides 
that a majority of the electors present at any annual school district meets 
ing may determine that succeeding annual meetings shall be held on the 
last Monday of August, instead of the last Monday of September. 

Section two allows a district, when voting a tax at a special meeting, 
to decide that such tax shall be collected by the town, instead of the 
district treasurer. 

Section three provides that the lands of a non-resident may be taken 
for a school-house site. 

Section four allows lands contiguous to a school-house site already lo- 
cated, to be taken to enlarge such site. 

Each officer in possession of the Code of 1863, should cut out the act 
given below and paste the first three sections over those in the Code which 
they amend. 

Section four may be pasted at the bottom of page 35, and thus the 
whole school law will be embraced in one book. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO TOWN CLERKS. 


The attention of all town clerks receiving this number of the Journal 
is called to section 58 of the law, and they are earnestly requested to 
comply with its provisions by forwarding their names and address to this 
office without delay ; and any person, who was a town clerk last year, 
receiving this number, will confer a favor upon the undersigned, by calling 
the attention of his successor to this notice. 

J. L. Prcxarp, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


AN ACT to amend thapter 155 of the general laws of 1863, entitled ‘¢an act to codify 
the laws of this State relating to Common Schools.’’ 





The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Sollows : 


Section 1. Section seventeen of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the general laws 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, is hereby amended, so as to read as follows: ‘The 
annual meeting of each school district shall be held on the last Monday of September, 
in each year. The hour of such meeting shall be seven o’clock in the afternoon, unless 
otherwise provided by a vote of the district, duly recorded, at the last previous annual 
meeting : Provided, Vhat at any annual meeting of a school district, held after the 
passage of this act, a majority of the electors present may determine that the annual 
meeting of such district shall be held on the last Monday of August, in each year, said 
determination to take effect when a copy of the proceedings of said annual meeting in 
reference to such change, shall have been filed with the town clerk of the town in which 
said district, or (in case of a joint district,) in which the school house or such district is 
situated, and to remain in force until rescinded by a vote of a majority of the electors of 
said district present at a legal meeting ; the meeting held in pursuance of such deter- 





mination, to be deemed the legal annual meeting of said district, the same as if held cn 
the last Monday of September, in each year.’’ 

Sec. 2. Section sixty-four of said chapter one hundred and fifty-five is hereby amend- 
ed, so as to read as follows: ‘* Any tax voted at a special meeting held at atime not 
specified in section sixty-two of this chapter, shall be assessed by the district clerk and 
collected by the district treasurerin the manner hereinafter provided, unless the meet- 
ing which voted such tax shall determine that the same shall be collected by the town 
treasurer, in which case the district clerk shall include such tax in the statement which 
by section sixty-two of this chapter he is required to deliver to the town clerk on or 
before the fourth Monday of November.’’ 

Sec. 3. Section seventy-eight of said chapter one hundred and fifty-five, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘*Whenever aschool district shall be unable to obtain 
the school-house site selected or designated by a majority of the electors thereof present 
at a regular meeting, on account of the refusal of the owner to sell or lease the same, 
or on account of the owner being a non-resident, such site may be located and estab- 
lished by the town board of supervisors in the manner hereinafter provided.’’ 

Sec. 4. All the provisions of the said chapter one hundred and fifty-five in reference 
to the location and establishment of school-house sites, shali apply to the selection 
and establishment of any addition to a site already located: Provided, That no site as 
thus enlarged shall exceed one acre of land. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publi- 
cation. 


Approved April 4, 1864. Published April 16, 1864. 
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NOTICE TO THE FRIENDS OF TEACHERS IN THE UNION ARMY. 


At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in July last the 
undersigned were appointed a committee to form an Army list of Wisconsin 
Teachers. 

In order that the Roll of Honor may be as complete as possible they earnestly 
request all persons having knowledge of the enlistment of a teacher into the 
army of the United States, or that any teacher is serving, or has served in said 
army during the present war, in any position, to communicate the name of such 
teacher and his position, to the chairman of the committee, A. J. Craig, Madison. 
In case of the death of a teacher while in the service, please give the time and 
place, and the cause if known; whether killed in battle, dying of wounds, or 
of disease. County Superintendents are particularly requested to act. 


A. J. CRAIG, 
E. W. PEET, Committe. 
April 25, 1864. WM. M. COLBY, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOOIATION. 


The proceedings of the Annual meeting, held in Chicago, August, 1£63, are 
ready for distribution, and will be furnished by the undersigned to members, on 
their application, by enclosing five cents for postage. This edition contains: a 
digest of the proceedings of former meetings; constitution; list of members; 
Mr. Russell’s address at the organization, and the journal of proceedings and 
addresses at Chicago. 

The March number of the American Journal of Education contains, in addi- 
tion to the above, portraits on steel and biographical sketches of the Presidents, 
Messrs. Richards, Rickoff, Bulkley, Philbrick and Wells—and of Prof. William 
Russell. It may be obtained for fifty cents, by addressing Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford, Conn. JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 

Cha’n Pub Com., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE N., T. A. 


This will be held we learn the second week in August, and probably as far 
east as the Hudson river—the place not being yet determined. Some arrange- 
ments will be made we suppose for excursion trips at reduced rates. 

The exercises are to consist in part we believe of brief Reports, each occu- 
pying perhaps from ten to thirty minutes, on several topics named in the Address 
of the last President, Hon. Mr. Philbrick. These Reports are to be followed we 
understand by discussions. This strikes us as a sensible and business-like way 
of proceeding. Some of our cotemporaries, misled perhaps by the reporters for 
the Chicago papers at the last meeting, have spoken of these Reports as “ Lec- 
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tures,” and have expressed, as well as they might, a dread of listening to so 
many elaborate efforts of the kind in dog-days. When the Programme is an- 
nounced, their apprehensions will be relieved we doubt not. 

There is an eclat and much social pleasure connected with such a large assem- 
blage as convened at Chicago, but if the object of the Association is principally 
business—to examine and determine the principles that underlie National Edu- 
cation in its various aspects, such an unwieldly and miscellaneous body is not 
desirable. In short it would seem to be a better plan that it should be repre- 
sentative. The Assocication originated in 1857 with a call for its formation by a 
number of Presidents of State Teachers’ Associations; but instead of embracing 
usually any appropriate number of members from different States, as at present 
constituted the annual membership must be determined very much by the lo- 
cality of the meeting. Might it not be better that each State Association should 
send delegates, and contribute its share towards the expenses? This would pre- 
clude no teacher from attending as a visitor, and it would usually happen that 
those who were ready to p»y the expense of attendance from a distance, would 
become the delagates of the State from which they should go. 

Again, a session of only three days is quite too short to accomplish very much 
work. An entire week, with the rest of a Sunday preceding and following ir, 
would give more time with less hurry. Then the expedient of a division of 
labor, already talked of in some of the State Associations, might be found useful. 
In fine, it may be that it we are to have a well organized National Congress of 
Educators, it will become more efficient by assimilating itself more in its compo- 
sition and character to its civil prototype. 


LEGISLATIVE INACTION. 


Every important Bill laid before the late Legislature, looking to an advance- 
ment of our educational interests, failed to meet its sanction. In the Providential 
oversight of human affairs there is we suppose some compensating advantage to 
be gained this delay. At all events we must wait another year (perhaps to be 
disappointed again) for the Town System, Normal Schools, and an Agricultural 
College. These are all measures of paramount importance, and we confess that 
we have no sanguine expectation of any more favorable state of things for secur- 
ing them next winter than existed at the session just closed. The Senate evinced 
at all times a commeneable readiness to act liberally for the cause of education, 
but a curious chapter might be written of the history of educational matters in 
the Assembly. However, we only add that the latter body has left the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education without any State patronage, and now the question is, 


SHALL THE JOURNAL GO ON? 


Our readers will please take note of the Correspondence and Circular on sub- 
sequent pages. The question asked above must be answered mainly by the 
teachers, and we hope each one on reading this will begin to act and not wait 
for some one else, or for a County Superintendent to come round. Our present 
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subscribers will please remember that the Journal was put to them almost at cost 
on the past volume, and that this must be taken in place of any offer of prizes, 
etc., for the next volume. Without entering into arguments or persuasions, we 
only add that what is first needed isa response from a sufficient number of teach- 
ers and others that they will sustain the Journal to authorize an announcement 
to be made in the June number that the New Volnme will go on, and then the 
dollars must be forthcoming. Please therefore send in the names, either directly, 
or through the County Superiutendents. Let each county secure if possible 
names enough to come within the reduction of terms—88 cents. 

Among the five thousand school officers to whom the Journal is now sent, 
there may be some we hope who have a sufficient interest in educational affairs 
to become suscribers, although circumstances do not allow it to be taken at the 
expense of the district, Should this number prove to be considerable, it will 
furnish a reason for making the Journal useful at the fireside as well as in the 


school-room. 


PESTALOZZIANISM —The portion of Dr. Mason’s Lecture given this month is a 
most valuable statement of the principles of Pestalozzianism, which is but another 
name for the true or natural method of teaching. The remainder of the article 
will be given next month. Like many other men of consummate genius, Pesta- 
lozzi lacked executive ability. He was a profound educator but not a very suc- 
cessful teacher. ‘It was his office to educate ideas and not children; to combat 
the errors, prejudices and abuses which prevailed on the subject of education in 
the agein which he lived; to lay down correct principles which others could carry 
out much better than he, and which have effected a complete revolution in the 
education of the young ”’— that is to say where they have been intelligently ap- 
plied. 

MECHANICAL TEACHING.—The following extracts from the Report of Mr. Henry 
Kiddle, one of the Assistant Superintendents of Public Schools of New York 
City, ay serve to illustrate and confirm some points recestly discussed in the 
Journal. Every school-officer who brings to his task an intelligent appreciation 
of the proper work of instruction, will notice the same defects : 

‘A radical defect observed in many classes and occuring in different forms, is 
a lack of rational, intelligent teaching. The pupils, on commencing the study of 
a science, are not sufficiently instructed in its elementary ideas and facts. Often 
required to exercise their reasoning powers upon priuciples, very imperfectly un- 
derstood or conceived, it is not surprising that they relay se into verbal repetition, 
and that the subject becomes lifeless and uninteresting, sometimes even disgust- 
ing to them. Every science has its special alphabet of elementary facts, and 
these must be well learned, or nothing pertaining to it can be clearly understood. 
The familiar phenomena which it treats of and explains, should be brought 
forcibly to the conception of tle pupil, and constant reference made to them in 
teaching, so as to bring the instruction directly home to his actual mental ex- 


perience, aud in this way to induce hita to enlarge that experience by close and 
vigilant observation.” 
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““ NEED OF EDUCATIONAL ScrENCE.—Closely allied tothe defect already exposed, 
and coming properly under the head of mechanical teaching, is the quite general 
practice of relying exclusively upon fixed methods of teaching, instead of study- 
ing the scientific principles of education, underlying all methods, aud which, if 
correctly understood, would dictate how and when particular methods should be 
employed, and when they should be modified or give place to others better 
adapted to the object designated. The former practice is the exclusive resource 
of the mere artizan, the latter, the glorious privilege of the educated artist, or 
scientific operator, who, discarding all mere routine, scans the work to be done, 
the difficulties to be surmounted, and then applies the best means which his sci- 
entific information affords, to accomplish the task. Most teachers crave plans, 
modes, devices, expedients; principles they fail to grasp, and cannot, therefore, 
make them the means of suggesting methods. Give them an illustration, and 
they will follow it by servile imitation, failing to catch the general truth alto- 
gether. 

It is exceedingly difficult to effect any important improvement in the capabili- 
ties of such teachers, as they require a special illustration tor every case, and 
often fail in adaptation as well as invention. Nor can this be justly charged to 
their negligence or want of reflection. How should they be expected to know, 
what they have had no means of learning? It is true they possess the means 
for experimentivg to an unlimited extent, but induction and generalization are 
slow processes, and a1] minds have not the patience and acumen to employ them 
in such a way as to develop great general truths. Most persons seek rather for 
practical skill and expertness than theoretic truth, forgetting that the latter is 
the true index and guide to the former, and that one principle of science is worth 
many rules of art. It is not wise, however, to anticipate that principles of sci- 
ence will be educed and applied by the individual, unassisted mind. They are 
the result of a collation of the experience and observatious of many co-laborers 
in the same field, and when thus obtained, are to: be carefully taught to those 
who are to apply them to practice. To expect that the best success in education 
will be attained without this, is quite as absurd as it would confessedly be, if 
attempted in other departments of human effort. It is principally on this account 
that normal instruction and training are so much required for the proper and ade- 
quate preparation of the teacher.” 


Ox10.—The Tenth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools is before us. It was drawn up by Hon. E. E. White the present incum- 
bent, who was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Cathcart. Although Mr. White had but a brief period for preparation, the Re. 
port is replete with interesting and suggestive matter, and illustrates the wisdom 
of appointing ‘ educational men” to educational offices. The existing school- 
law of Ohio has been in operation ten years and progress has been very marked. 
“Tt appears” says Mr. White ‘‘that while the number of youth of school age 
has increased but 14 per cent. since the re-organization of our schools in 1853, 
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the number of scholars enrolled, the amount paid to teachers, the value of our 
school-houses, and the number of our schools have all increased upwards of 
two-fold.” Tle wants still felt in Ohio are the same as here, as will be seen by 
the following recommendations—the only difference being that Ohio has a town- 
ship organization, which opens the way far more readily for ‘central township 
schools,” while we have a county superintendency, which she has not, though 
she has county examiners. Mr. White recommends the following means for 
improving the country schools: 

1, The introduction of the system of graded schools, and the organization of 
central township schools, wherever practicable. 

2. The adoption of a system of efficient county supervision. 

3. The general organization of county teachers’ institutes, and the adoption 
of a system of normal institutes. 

4. Amore general circulation of books and periodicals, dealing practically 
with school instruction and management, among teachers and school officers, 

5. The adoption of a general course ot study and instruction, for the guidance 
of teachers. 


CALIFORNIA.—We are so accustomed to think of Californiaas a new State that 
to see “Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction” 
upon a goodly pamphlet of 214 pages seems a little strange. But this land of 
gold sprang into being as a State at almost a single bound. The Report before 
us confirms the very favorable impression we had entertained of the present 
Supt., Hon. John Swett, and illustrates again the wisdom of putting a practical 
educator in such a place. The number of public schools is 754, supplied with 
919 teachers and attended by 29,416 pupils, while there are 9,158 children in 
private schools and 20,000 not attending school. These small aggregates are ex- 
plained by the peculiar character of the population that first fills a mining region, 
In everything almost such a community exhibits a different state of things from 
that found in an agricultural community. There are many interesting facts and 
suggestions in the Report which we must pass at present. 


Dane Co. (East Dist.) —The Stoughton Reporter after noticing an examination 
of teachers in that place says of the Superintendent, Mr. A. B. Prentice, ‘he is 
constantly gaining in favor, and is a popular, faithful and efficient Superintes- 
dent.” 


Racine CouLeEGeE.—The North Hall which was burat down in January last, 
is nearly or quite completed, and the attendance is large. It is designed here- 
after to have the annual vacation in the Spring, and devote the Summer to study, 
as being upon the lake shore the pleasantest part of the year. 


PortaGe —The Register in noticing the ‘“ Exhibition ” at the close of the last 
term of the High School, speaks highly not only of the “ exercises” but of an 
Address by Dr. Magoffin, the Principal. This delivery of an Address by the 
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Principal on such occasions, strikes us as a commendable custom—at least once 
in a-while. In the present instance, as our cotemporary writes, ‘‘the reference 
to the former members of the school, some dead, and some now in the service of 
their country, and the portraiture of the trials, pleasures and rewards of a teach- 
er’s life, were characteristic and affecting in a very high degree.” 


EVANSNILLE SEMINARY.—This Academy is rising again, as we learn from the 
the agent Mr. Chester, under the Principalship of Rev. H. Colman, to aa fair 
degree of prosperity. Mr. Colman is a graduate ot Lawrence University. 


Mapison.—The last annual report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
F. B. Williams, embraces a “historical sketch,” from the first school, taught by 
Mr. Searle in 1839, when the population was 150, and the attendance half a 
dozen pupils, to the present time, with an enrollment of 826 pupils under 13 
teachers. There are in the city 2,417 children of school age while seats are pre- 
pared for only 714. About 450 are in private schools including some in the 
University. It appears that school accommodations have always been short; 
and the “half-day system” inaugurated by Prof. Allen, the previous Superin- 
tendent, is eclipsed we think by a plan adopted in 1845 to relieve the crowded 
state of the school room: 

“This consisted,” says the report, “‘ of a long shelf built across the end of the 
room and above the door, to which a ladder at one end gave access. This shelf 
was used for ‘‘stowing away” the smaller boys and girls. To save time the 
teacher frequently caught the juveniles in hand, and by an expert toss, deposited 
them in their seat in the ‘ gallery.”” 

In discussing this subject, Mr. Williams quotes the following appropriate ex- 
tract from the last Report of the Superintendent of Schools in Fond du Lae, 
Rey. G. B, Eastman: 

“If we are to have schools at all, economy will demand that they shall be 
such as will do their work effectively, and leave the mark of high mental culture 
upon those who pass through them. The question is not, can we aford to pro- 
vide ample accommodations for all who desire to attend our Public Schools, but 
rather, can we afford to leave so many, who have no other means of instruction, 
to grow up in ignorance and idleness, and become the bane and pest of society. 
Beyond any question, the highest economy will dictate any expenditure of money 
which may be necessary to bring every child in the city under the healthful in- 
fluence of the school room. The action of this Board, so far as it may be direct- 
ed to this end, will, I am confident, receive the hearty endorsement of the people, 
Public sentiment, whenever tested, will be found warmly committed to the sup- 
port of our public school system, and ready to meet all its reasonable wants.” 


A Goop APPOINTMENT.—Our old friend and former fellow citizen, John G. 
McMynn, has received the appointment of Supt. of Indian Affairs in Washington 
Territory, toreside at Olympia. Salary $2,500 per year. We understand this ap- 
pointment was made on the recommendation of the Delegate in Congress from 
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that Territory, who having been made acquainted with the educational qualifica- 
tions of Mr. McMynn, desires his presence and advice, in the inauguration of a 
system of public instruction for Washington Territory.— Kenosha Telegraph. 


ANOTHER TEACHER GONE.—We learn that Mr. Isaac Stone, late the faithful 
and successful Principal of the High School at Kenosha, has avcepted a Consul- 
ship in Asia, and is now on his way wlth his wife to that quarter of the globe. 
In connection with the closing exercises of the last Term, the school presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stone as their teachers, a pair of appropriately inscribed Goblets. 
The Presentation Address was by Miss Phebe McClaughry and was appropriate 
and affecting. 


TeacHers’ Waces.—East and West this subject is arresting attention. While 
the prices of living are notoriously high beyond any late precedent, there is a 
great reluctance on the part of the community to raise the salaries of their 
teachers and clergymen. The consequence is that many good men are forced to 
resign. Strange as it may be, many people give up what is needful to the high- 
est well being of themselves and their children more readily than they do their 
tea and sugar. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


Tue PEopLss’ JOURNAL OF Heatra, Vol. I, No.1. April, 1863 Justin Hayes, 
M. D., and C. R. Blackall, M. D., Editors and Publishers. Chicago: 79 Dear- 
born St., $1 a year. : 

As prevention is better than cure, so the circulation of Journals like the one 
proposed is to be commended. The first number promises well. It is the only 
publication of the kind we believe in the Western States. Attention to the 
hints given from month to month, if they continue of the kind before us, 
would save much suffering and many doctor’s bills. 


THE ScHOOL AND FamiLy Visitor, a Monthly Journal tor Teachers, Parents and 

Children. Edited by W. N. Hailman, Louisville, Ky. 

The first number of the above (issued for April) has reached us, freighted with 
valuable matter, and bids fair to be a most important auxiliary in the work of 
education in the State. It announces also the intended revival ot the Kentucky 
Association of Teachers, which has held no meeting since the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. The next meetiag will be at Louisville, August 23. Thus does light 
break from darkness. Kentucky is to be redeemed and take a proud place in 
the Union. 


AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL Montuty, No. 4, April, 1864. 

{t is understood that Prof. W. A. Phelps, Principalof the New Jersey Normal 
School, is the editor of this periodical, published by Schermerhorn & Bancroft, 
New York, at one dollar a year. Wecan commend it to our readers as an en- 
tertaining and instructive monthly. 
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NORTHERN MONTHLY. Edited by E. P. Weston, Portland, Maine. $2 year. 

A notice of the first number of this new candidate for favor was crowded out 
last month. We take pleasure iu saying that it is creditable to the literary talent 
and enterprise of the ‘‘down-easters.” John Neal leads off in his happy vein, 
and many other contributors follow, with a tempting variety. We transferred a 
poetical piece—‘* The Two Prophets” to our pages last month. It supersedes 
the Maine Teacher which is no longer published. 


CoNSTITUTION OF NaTURE: Theories intended to unfold Nature and her Opera- 
tions By William Andrew. Milwaukee: Jermain & Brightman, Printers, 
1864, 100 pp. 8 vo. 

The author puts this pamplet torth as an experiment, deprecating criticism upon 
its literary merits as it is confessedly unfinished. We givethe first paragraph as 
as a specimen of the “theories” propounded : 

“MATTER AND VacuuM.—A pure vacuum is space void of all matter. Were 
all matter out of the universe, nature would then be nothing but a pure vacuum, 
and this pure vacuum would have some kind of an aspect. This aspect would 
be something similar in quality to the zigzag light which is formed when concen- 
trated electrity suddenly divides the air, as when it lightens.” 


BACK NUMBERS STILL NEEDED. 


Thanking our friends in different parts of the State for the numbers sent to us 
we still wish to get the following: 


Of Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 11, Of Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 6, 8 and 12. 
* TI, Nos. 1 to 9. 6 VI, Nos. 11 and 12. 
“ -TII, Nos 7, 9, and 12. “ VIII, Nos. 1 and 12. 


We shall feel obliged to any of our friends who may have any of the Num- 
bers above mentioned, and do not care to preserve them, if they wili send them 
tons. They are needed to make complete sets, which we wish to get together, 
in the belief that they will be wanted sometime in the future. We can supply 
most or all of the numbers not mentioned above, and shall be glad to exchange 
or to furnish complete sets of Vols. V or VIII, for an equivalent number of the 
above mentioned numbers. If sent by mail the postage is two cents for any 
package weighing four ounces or less, and two cents for each additional four 
ounces, or fraction thereof. On receipt of numbers by mail we will return the 
postage. 

Address, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Madison. 


OUR ADVERTISERS, 


In calling attention last month to a list of valuable books published by Sar- 
gent Wilson & Hinkle, we inadvertently omitted White's Class Book of Geography 
and DeWolf’s Instructive Speller—both of them excellent works. See last page 
of cover. 











